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State o^ New Jersey. 
Department o^ Charities and Corrections. 

Trenton, December i8, 1905. 
To His Excellency, Governor Stokes: 

Sir — As required by law, I have the honor to submit the fol- 
lowing, my report, as Commissioner of Charities and Correc- 
tions : 

This office was created by act of Legislature, approved by you, 
March 25, 1905, and upon your appointment I entered upon its 
duties May i, 1905; hence, my report will cover only one-half 
of the official year ending October 31, 1905. 

The duties of the Department are grouped in the law, as fol- 
lows: 

First. Those relating to architecture and the erection of State 
buildings. 

Second. Inspection of the charitable and correctional institu- 
tions of the State receiving appropriations from the State 
Treasury. 

Third. Investigation concerning the management of the insti- 
tutions receiving funds from the State Treasury when requested 
by the Governor to do so. 

It will at once be seen that the duties are numerous and im- 
portant, and the entire attention of the Department has been 
given to a correct understanding of them and to their faithful 
discharge. Considering these duties as enumerated, notice — 

First. Relating to architecture and construction-^ 

The law provides for the appointment of an assistant com- 
missioner, who shall be a licensed architect, and, "with your ap- 
proval, I appointed to that position Mr. George E. Poole, of 
Morris county, an architect of long experience and admitted 

(3) 
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4 CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 

ability, who has given his entire time to his duties, and I am 
confident has saved the State many thousands of dollars by his 
intelligent professional services. 

Under Mr. Poole's direction plans and drawings have been 
made, contracts awarded and buildings in process of erection as 
follows : 

A new wing to the State Prison, at Trenton, for which the 
Legislature appropriated two hundred fifty thousand dollars 
($250,000). Original plans contemplated the tearing down of 
an old wing containing one hundred fifty cells and erecting a 
new wing with three hundred cells, or a net increase of one 
hundred fifty cells, for a quarter of a million dollars. Mr. 
Poole's plan was to allow the old wing to stand for future dis- 
position and to take out a section of the front wall and erect the 
new wing on its site, which was adopted, and the building is in 
course of construction at a contract price, complete, of two hun- 
dred twenty-six thousand three hundred eighty-five dollars 
($226,385). When finished, it will have three hundred fifty 
modern, high-class, steel cells, with perfect sanitary and locking 
facilities, unsurpassed by any penal institution in the country. 

Plans and drawings were made for two additional wings to 
the State Hospital for the Insane at Trenton, for which two 
hundred fifty thousand dollars ($250,000) had been appropri- 
ated. The new buildings will have four hundred rooms for 
patients, besides dining-rooms, toilets, etc. They will be com- 
pleted at a cost to the State of two hundred twenty-nine thou- 
sand one hundred fifty dollars ($229,150). 

The Legislature appropriated forty-five thousand dollars 
($45,000) for a new building for the State Home for Girls, at 
Trenton, and seventeen hundred dollars ($1,700) for a new 
boiler. Thinking the whole work could be done without the last 
appropriation, the Department allowed the seventeen hundred 
dollars ($1,700) to lapse into the Treasury, and in the plans 
and drawings made, provided for a new building of brick and 
stone, forty-four by one hundred twenty-seven feet, with three 
stories and basement, containing forty-eight rooms, besides a 
scha(M-room, attendant' s-room, dining-room, kitchen, etc. This 
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CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 5 

building, with a new boiler and additions to the boiler-house, 
will cost, complete, thirty-six thousand seven hundred thirty- 
six dollars ($36,736). 

Plates of these new structures are printed with this report 

Additional work through this Department is being performed 
as follows: 

An electric lighting system for the Girls' Home, to cost two 
thousand seven hundred dollars ($2,700) ; steel vault fittings for 
the Treasury and the Banking Commission, seven thousand sixty- 
six dollars ($7,066) ; alterations to ther electric light system 
at the State Capitol, nine hundred forty-six dollars ($946), and 
the erection of a new State Headquarters at Sea Girt. 

The Legislature appropriated for these buildings and improve- 
ments an aggregate sum of five himdred fifty-eight thousand 
seven hundred sixty-six dollars ($558,766). When completed 
according to the plans and specifications made by Mr. Poole and 
imder the supervision of this Department, they will cost the 
State five hundred one thousand nine hundred sixty-seven dol- 
lars ($501,967), or fifty-six thousand seven hundred ninety-nine 
dollars ($56,799) less than the appropriations. 

The Legislature of 1904 appropriated two hundred thousand 
dollars ($200,000) for the establishment of a Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium, appointed a Board of Commissioners to secure plans for 
the same, which was done, approved by Governor Murphy and 
the contract awarded. This Department, of course, was not 
in existence at the time, and has no supervision of the w^ork, but 
at the request of the Building Committee, Mr. Poole and I went 
to Glen Gardner, the site of the Sanatorium, and inspected the 
foundation walls. We agreed with the commissioners and the 
representative of the contractors that the foundation was defec- 
tive, and the contractors were instructed to take it down. We 
are without authority in the matter, and I cannot report as to 
its present status, but this Department does not consent to the 
erection of the proposed building until the State Architect pro- 
nounces the foundation to be sufficient. 

The law provides that all plans and specifications for State 
buildings, or for improvements for State buildings, shall be 
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ir and to meet increasing needs, are 
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CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 7 

The counties of Atlantic, Burlington, Camden, Cumberland, 
Essex and Hudson have insane hospitals of their own, under the 
supervision of the State hospitals, as required by law. The 
buildings are large atid well equipped, supplied with suitable 
protection against fire, good sanitary appliances, and, in my 
opinion, are properly caring for their patients. Gloucester and 
Passaic counties care for a portion of their insane in the State 
hospitals; the rest of them are cared for in the county alms- 
houses. As the State pays one hundred and four dollars per 
year for the maintenance of each of these wards in the county 
hospitals, the question may be raised as to whether Gloucester 
and Passaic have made the provisions which are required for the 
proper care of their insane. Salem county has also cared for a 
portion of its insane in its almshouses. I met a committee of the 
Freeholders of that county, and discussed with them the question 
of a county hospital, and I am advised that the county will erect 
one in the near future, and that the building will be well equipped 
for the right care of its unfortunates. 

I am aware that the creation of county insane hospitals is 
being criticised, some claiming that the unfortunates should be 
placed in the State institutions. Without claiming any expert 
knowledge in the matter, it seems to me that so long as there is a 
chance for recovery they are entitled to the best expert treatment 
the State can provide, such treatment as our State hospitals are 
able to give them ; but when it is settled that the case is incurable, 
and that nothing remains to be done for the patient but to care 
for his physical needs, it is preferable to care for them in county 
institutions, where there will be fewer patients, and where they 
will be nearer their kindred and friends. 

The State boards are bi-partisan, and I do not think questions 
of party politics enter into their management, but the county 
hospitals are under the control of the boards of freeholders, and 
may be subject to the partisanship of the majority. These institu- 
tions can be properly managed only by completely severing them 
from partisan influence; the superintendents, selected only for 
their ability, should be permitted to choose their own assistants 
without political interference of any kind, and should be held 
strictly accountable for their management. 
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8 CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 

The population of these institutions from information fur- 
nished me to date, is five thousand eight hundred nineteen per- 
sons, most of whom are rated as indigent patients, entirely sup- 
ported by county or State. It is generally believed that a large 
number of such persons, old and young, have been sent to our 
institutions to be supported by the State when those responsible 
for their maintenance are abundantly able to do so; it is even 
claimed that old people, possibly childish, but certainly not insane, 
have been placed in State and county hospitals as indigent patients 
to relieve children and grandchildren of their care and support* 
In a word, that the State's charitable institutions are being used 
to rid families of their undesirable members at public expense. 
To what extent this is true this Department proposes to know, 
if possible, and if the facts are as claimed, to apply such reme- 
dies as provided by law to relieve the State of this great burden. 
But it is evident that persons of moderate income ought not be 
required to impoverish their families to care for defective chil- 
dren. The State can better afford to care for such dependents 
than to have other members of the family become objects of 
charity or to be deprived of the advantages of school. 

In the management of these institutions I think the State has 
a right to expect that strict economy will be practised by all con- 
cerned, and that every dollar of State money shall be made to 
yield the largest possible return. This Department will see to it 
that all buildings erected or improvements made under its super- 
vision are worthy of the State, and supplied with every essential 
so far as the appropriations will permit, but it will cut out all 
extravagances and prevent, so far as it has the power, all useless 
expenditures, and it confidently believes that managers and execu- 
tive officers are practicing like economy in the internal affairs of 
their respective institutions. 

The commitment and transfer of State wards deserves close 
attention. In my opinion there should be no commitment to any 
charitable institution of the State of those to be supported by 
State moneys without the authority of the Governor, except, of 
course, the insane, whose status is determined by the court ; and 
when the Governor is convinced that a dependent should be trans- 
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ferred to some other institution, he, and he only, with this same 
exception, should have the authority to do so. 

It seems to me to be highly important that provision should 
be made for the convict and criminal insane, a number continu- 
ally increasing. It is a serious menace to the unfortunate wards 
of the State that they should be compelled to associate with this 
class of criminals. If necessary, a* secure yet inexpensive build- 
ing could be erected at one or both of the State hospitals, where 
these insane criminals could be cared for without additional ex- 
pense to the State. 

There is a great demand from our charitable institutions for 
isolation hospitals for contagious diseases. In no one case need 
they be large, but it would seem as though suitable provision 
should be made for such cases, where they can be treated by the 
physician without peril to other inmates. 

The employment of the insane or feeble-minded is a matter 
which should attract considerable attention. If any employment 
can be devised, not severe or compulsory, which would occupy 
their time and thoughts, it would be preferable to sitting about 
the corridors in a listless manner, or strolling aimlessly about the 
grounds, however beautiful those grounds may be. I am in- 
formed that this is done to some extent in some of our asylums. 
The matter will receive great attention. 

In the work of charity I cannot commend too highly the State 
Board of Children's Guardians. They have provided good homes 
for hundreds of children, and have done much to re-unite scattered 
homes, bringing parents and children together again in family 
life. 

There are also a number of excellent voluntary and local 
charitable organizations in the State, notably, the New Jersey 
Children's Home Society, the Children's Aid and Protective So- 
ciety of the Oranges, the Organized Aid Society of Plainfield, 
the State Charities Aid and Prison Reform Association, the 
various social settlements and other kindred organizations. These 
benevolent societies are doing much valuable work in the care of 
children and others, who, but for their efforts, might have become 
dependents and possibly criminals. 
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lo CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 

The Soldiers' Homes, at Kearny and Vineland, may not l> 
strictly speaking, charitable institutions, but as they receive Stal 
moneys we assume the right to inspect them, and have bee 
courteously received by the commandants. These soldiers' home 
are highly creditable to the State, and the advantages they pre 
sent are evidently greatly appreciated by the veterans. 

The penal and reformatory institutions are the State Home f oi 
Girls, at Trenton; the State Home for Boys, at Jamesburg; th< 
Reformatory, at Rahway, and the State Prison, at Trenton. 

The State Home for Girls, at Trenton, is for girls between the 
ages of ten and nineteen who may be committed to it. It has at 
present one hundred fifty-four inmates, some of whom were 
orphans or had been abandoned by their parents when committed ; 
others were committed by the courts for waywardness and incor- 
rigibility, but, whether unfortunate or criminal, they are properly- 
cared for. Of course, there is no contract work performed here, 
but all are employed. In addition to regular hours for study, 
they make most of their own- clothing, and are trained in such 
domestic and other pursuits as may make them self-supporting 
and useful members of society. The cost for maintenance last 
year was twenty-seven thousand one hundred and seventy-four 
dollars seventy-two cents ($27,174.72). 

The. State Home for Boys, at Jamesburg, to which boys be- 
tween the ages of eight and sixteen may be committed, has four 
hundred seventy-three inmates. They receive here a good com- 
mon school education, and the managers expect soon to establish 
a graded school for those who desire more advanced instruction. 
The institution owns six hundred acres of good land, and under 
the instruction of a practical farmer the boys are taught to till 
the soil. The annual product of the farm is quite large; besides 
what is consumed in the institution, several thousand dollars' 
worth of produce are annually sent to market. No contract work 
is performed, but all are employed ; they make and keep in repair 
their clothing and shoes, do all the kitchen, laundry and other 
domestic work, and on the farm and in the several workshops 
get a fair knowledge of the ordinary pursuits of life. The 
neglected or wayward boy, if so disposed, may leave this excel- 
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CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. ii 

lent institution well taught and well trained. The cost of main- 
tenance last year was seventy thousand eight hundred six dol- 
lars and forty-seven cents ($70,806.47). 

I regret that there are now so many children in these two 
institutions apparently from eight to twelve years of age. They 
have been adjudged by the Court as incorrigibles, and I have no 
doubt they are, to some extent. To have been cuffed and kicked 
about as many of these children have been would not have had an 
improving effect upon any of us, and it is unfair that they should 
be punished for the neglect and cruelty, not to say crime, of 
parents. With parental affection and kindness and a cheerful 
home, however humble, we should hear and see less of juvenile 
incorrigibility. The State homes are excellent institutions, be- 
yond question, but institutional life cannot take the place of home 
life, and so far as the younger children are concerned, I think it 
would be better to place them in suitable homes as soon as prac- 
ticable after they are received, even if the State paid for their 
maintenance in private families what it costs now to support them 
in the institutions. Of course, they should continue under the 
constant supervision of the superintendents of the institutions, 
for their own protection as well as that of the State. This would 
reserve the institutions for the older and actual incorrigibles and 
degenerates of which there are certainly many. 

There is an opinion prevalent among certain classes of our 
people that the State will feed, clothe and maintain children in 
these State homes, give them good common school education and 
train them in some suitable trade without expense or care to the 
parents, and I have reason to believe that the committing author- 
ities have been deliberately imposed upon in many instances by 
parents and others responsible for their maintenance, and chil- 
dren have been called incorrigible simply to relieve parents of 
their care. If the cost of commitment to these institutions was 
placed upon the parents, and in cases where it was clearly estab- 
lished that the parents were financially able the cost of mainte- 
nance, in whole or in part, was required of them, the number of 
small children in our institutions would be reduced, and the State 
relieved of a burden unjustly put upon it. 
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12 CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 

I cannot urge too earnestly the importance of keeping strictly 
separate, in these two institutions especially, the unfortunate 
child of drunken or dissolute parents from the wayward or de- 
generate child already on the high road to a criminal life. 

The Reformatory, at Rahway, to which male first offenders 
are sent, has four hundred one inmates, filling all the cells and 
making it necessary for one hundred fifty-one to sleep on cots in 
the cell corridors. This is more decidedly a penal institution than 
the homes for boys and girls, but the reformatory features are 
constantly kept in mind. Two hundred sixty inmates regularly 
attended the school of the institution last year, a school of high 
grade and doing efficient educational work. I attended the an- 
nual commencement in June last, and was surprised and gratified 
at the character of the exercises. The Right Reverend Bishop 
McFaul honored the institution with his presence and made an 
excellent address to the inmates. 

The Reformatory has one contract for labor, the making of 
overalls, and employing ninety-nine persons, from which the 
State received last year thirteen thousand dollars. But the con- 
tract work is the smallest part of the industry of the institution ; 
all are employed and instructed in such occupations as will insure 
them a livelihood when discharged ; they are farmers, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, plumbers, carriage makers, etc., in all of which 
pursuits they show great proficiency. The farm yields them 
more than enough for home use, and they make their own cloth- 
ing and shoes, and most of the appliances necessary to the institu- 
tion, even to the iron gt*atings to doors and windows. It is but 
just to say that since 1902 one hundred thousand dollars ($100,- 
000.00) in betterments to the property have been made without 
cost to the State. The net cost of maintenance last year was 
seventy-four thousand twelve dollars and seventy-four cents 
($74,012.74). 

The fact that one hundred fifty-one prisoners are sleeping on 
cots in the corridors, there being no cell room for them, is a con- 
stant peril, and calls for increased accommodations. 

The more I study these reformatory institutions the more I am 
impressed with the wise and benevolent provisions the State has 
made for the reformation of wayward or neglected youth and 
such equipment for them as can insure useful and honorable lives. 
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From the last printed report of the State Prison at Trenton 
we learn that they have an average population of eleven hundred 
seventy-five, fifty-three of whom are females. The women are 
all employed in making and repairing the garments worn in the 
prison ; some three hundred men are employed in various capaci- 
ties connected with the operations of the prison, or in interior 
repairs upon it; an average of five hundred seventy-eight men 
have been employed upon seven contracts, leaving an average of 
two hundred forty-four unemployed or incapacitated. The num- 
ber employed about the prison seems unduly large, and the work 
could undoubtedly have been done by a less number, but there 
was no other employment for them, and it was desirable they 
should have something to do. 

The question of convict labor is of great interest and import- 
ance. The convict, for economic, as well as sanitary, reasons, 
should be employed. In every prison and jail. State, county and 
municipal, there should be no idleness permitted, but all prisoners, 
long and short term, should be required to work as hard and 
as many hours as honest men have to work. But the State, by 
limiting the number of men to be employed upon any one in- 
dustry to one hundred, wisely seeks to prevent this form of labor 
from seriously competing with free labor, and in my inquiries I 
have kept this fact, as well as your well-known . views upon the 
subject, constantly in mincl. 

It cost last year two hundred twenty-three thousand four hun- 
dred sixty-one dollars ($223,461) to maintain the prison. It 
earned from contract labor sixty-nine thousand dollars ($69,000) ; 
received for the support of United States prisoners, eight thousand 
six hundred dollars ($8,600), and from other sources enough 
more to make an aggregate of eighty-two thousand seven hun- 
dred thirty-two dollars ($82,732), which, deducted from the 
cost of maintenance, leaves one hundred forty thousand seven 
hundred twenty-nine dollars ($140,729) as the net cost of the 
prison, to be paid out of the Treasury of the State. This means 
that in excess of its entire income it costs the State nearly four 
hundred dollars a day to maintain the prison. While the State 
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Prison is not a commercial institution, but a place for the pun- 
ishment of crime and the reformation of the criminal, if pos- 
sible, it must be conceded that it is due to the State to make it 
as nearly self-supporting as possible. But in efforts to this end 
the State and the criminal are not the only parties concerned; 
the prisoner's family, if he has one, may have claims to consid- 
eration as being the real sufferers for the crime. While the hus- 
band and father is confined in prison, clothed and fed, his family 
may be left to the charity of friends, or to find refuge in the alms- 
house. 

Observing that several philanthropic bodies were considering 
the question of the support of the convict's family, and having 
personal knowledge of cases where families of criminals were 
supported by charity, I made some study of the proposition to 
give the convict's family a share of his prison earnings. This 
proposition I had the honor to present to the State Federation 
of Labor, at its recent meeting, where it met with considerable 
favor, though, of course, no official action was taken. This inci- 
dent was discussed in the newspapers of the country, and with 
such unanimity of approval as to indicate a large popular senti- 
ment in its favor. 

This contribution to the support of the convict's family, or a 
sum laid aside for him, if he has no family, means a reduction in 
the income from the prison, unless the income can be increased. 
Is it possible to increase it? If not, the proposition must be 
abandoned, for the State now receives a very inadequate sum 
for its convict labor, but I believe it can and ought to be in- 
creased. Last year, out of eleven hundred seventy-five convicts, 
five hundred seventy-eight were employed on contracts. This 
was all that could be employed in the workshops now available, 
but with additional workshops, which it will pay the State to 
provide, at least nine hundred men could be regularly and profit- 
ably employed, with but little extra expense. 

The income last year from the five hundred seventy-eight men 
thus employed was sixty-nine thousand dollars. The State has a 
right to expect, of course, that the men will be employed by the 
contractors on an average of eight hours per day for three hun- 
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dred days in the year. If this was done the seven contracts 
operated last year paid to the State a net average of forty cents 
per day of eight hours. When we consider that the State fur- 
nishes the workshops, the power and the supervision, as well as 
the labor, for an average return of five cents per hour, it seems 
clear that the State's share in the profits is exceedinly small. 

In devising ways and means for increasing the income of the 
prison, perhaps a change in the method of placing contracts would 
be helpful. Instead of inviting bids and accepting the highest, 
would it not be feasible for the prison authorities to fix a mini- 
mum, and consider only such bids as came up to it. If it should 
prove jJossible thus to increase the State's income from the prison 
it would not only be a philanthropic act, worthy of our splendid 
commonwealth, but a piece of sound political economy, far reach- 
ing and beneficial in its results to the State, to distribute, under 
proper rules and regulations, a portion of this increase to the 
family of the criminal, or the unfortunate man who earned it. 

I am aware that the law limiting the number employed on any 
one contract to one hundred does not work the best results to the 
State ; that contractors would pay more pro rata for a thousand 
men than for a hundred, but the law is a wise one, calculated to 
protect the honest mechanic of the State and ought not be 
interfered with, unless something better for the State and equally 
protective to industry could be devised. In some States prison 
labor is concentrated upon one industry, with great advantage to 
all. 

I do not favor a selfish State policy, but we must remember 
that while New Jersey, by limiting the number of workmen and 
requiring the product of the prison to be stamped as prison 
made, seeks to restrict the output and sale of its prison work, 
there are other States where no such restrictions exist; goods 
are manufactured freely in their prisons, put on the market in 
the ordinary methods of trade, and are bought and sold by 
our merchants without question. Our restrictions, therefore, are 
practically a premium upon their convict labor. In these sug- 
gestions as to prison work, I have carefully considered what has 
been urged as to the percentage of prisoners able to work, the 
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unreliability of such work, the want of skill on the part of con- 
victs, etc., but I fail to see anything in the objections which can 
not be overcome here as in other States. I am satisfied that 
three-fourths of the prison population can and ought to be put 
upon contract work. 

As a matter of economy, there are some improvements which 
I think it would pay the State to make at the State Prison. There 
are now six power plants and' a seventh one will be necessary for 
the new wing. Last year seventeen thousand one hundred 
twenty-three dollars ($17,123) were expended for fuel. I am 
advised that a saving of thirty per cent, could be made in this 
one item alone by the erection of a central power plant. Last 
year nine thousand dollars ($9,000) were paid for gas, and this 
did not light the workshops. As a consequence, on dark days, 
as well as short days, it was impossible to do a full day's work. 
This central power plant could, with but little additional expense, 
supply the electric lights for the entire prison, furnish electric 
power for the workshops, and, by its exhaust steam, warm the 
entire building. This would mean, not only the saving of many 
thousands of dollars, but it would light the workshops so that 
work could be performed for full eight or nine hours per day, 
from which the State would receive additional revenue. I would 
also suggest that to provide additional workshops it might be 
possible to use the old wing, which it was originally proposed to 
tear down; then additional contracts might be made and addi- 
tional revenue come to the State, at the same time furnishing em- 
plo)mient for men who may be now largely idle. 

The present mode of feeding prisoners is by placing their food 
in their cells. I am advised by persons in other States, familiar 
with prison care, that a common dining-room, such as is had 
at Jefferson City, Wilmington, Baltimore and other large prisons, 
would mean a saving of one-quarter in the cost of maintenance. 
I make these suggestions for what they are worth. It may be 
that in them is a possibility of considerably reducing the sum 
of one hundred forty-one thousand dollars ($141,000), which 
the State now pays for prison maintenance in excess of its entire 
revenue. After consultation with some of the Board of Inspec- 
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tors, I have reason to believe they will make recommendations 
along these lines, in which I heartily concur. 

The parole system of our penal institutions, by which prison- 
ers who have served a considerable portion of their terms are re- 
leased and given an opportunity to lead honest lives, is now made 
more effective by the appointment of parole officers. At the 
Reformatory at Rahway, when an inmate is paroled, the parole 
officer secures employment and a suitable boarding-house for 
him, accompanies him to his new home, opens an account for 
him in the savings bank and exercises constant supervision over 
him during his parole — ^his friend and adviser. As a result, 
during the five years the Reformatory has been in existence 
but twenty-three per cent, have been returned for misconduct, 
leaving seventy-seven per cent, of the paroled young men who 
have kept their paroles and are earning honest livelihoods. The 
Legislature of 1905 authorized the appointment of a parole agent 
for the State Prison, which has been done, and under the direc- 
tion of the Keeper, this parole officer has performed his duties 
with excellent results. He has been considerably embarrassed, 
however, by the fact that though the statute provided for the pay- 
ment of necessary expenses, no appropriation was made therefor. 
This situation has been somewhat relieved by the donation of 
one hundred fifty dollars by the State Charities Aid and Prison 
Reform Association. 

The courts in several counties have appointed probation offi- 
cers, to whom the judge may refer the cases of certain young 
offenders, instead of committing them to the State homes, or to 
the Reformatory. This is also an excellent reformative agency, 
as it gives one more opportunity to the young offender to avoid 
bad company, abandon his bad habits and to lead an upright life. 
When the right persons are selected as parole and probation 
officers — ^persons with tact, perseverance, decision, and yet with 
kindliness and sympathy — the excellent results of their work can 
not be over-estimated. 

As some of the charitable and correctional institutions will ask 
for appropriations for new buildings, and for additional facilities, 
Mr. Poole and I visited them, and he. as State Architect, has 
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